LINCOLN’S  HOME  LIFE  IN  WASHINGTON. 

BY  LESLIE  J.  PERRY. 


WASHINGTON  in  1861  was  essential- 
ly Southern  in  all  its  ramifications. 
In  politics  and  social  life  the  capital  was 
decidedly,  even  aggressively,  pro-slavery. 
Under  these  conditions  the  occupancy  of 
the  White  House  by  a “Black  Republi- 
can ” President  and  his  wife  was  a pecul- 
iarly hateful  event  to  a large  proportion 
of  its  society.  Society  was,  in  fact,  torn 
up  root  and  branch  by  the  impending 
civil  war;  everything  was  chaos,  and  had 
to  be  reorganized  from  the  foundation. 

It  was  under  these  adverse  circum- 
stances that  Mrs.  Lincoln  became  mistress 
of  the  White  House.  Every  ingenuity 
of  malice  was  resorted  to  to  discredit  the 
new  regime.  Both  the  President  and  his 
wife  were  mercilessly  lampooned;  and 
yet  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  the  peer  of  any  wo- 
man in  Washington  in  education  and 
character,  as  well  as  the  “barren  ideal- 
ity ” of  birth.  W.  O.  Stoddard- — one  of 
the  private  secretaries,  and  a keen  ob- 
server— in  his  little  book,  Inside  the 
White  House  in  War-Time,  says  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  prepared  to  assume  a 
leading  part.  As  her  lieutenant  in  the 
official  household,  he  noted  that  she  was 
an  authoritative  mistress,  but  listened  pa- 
tiently to  sensible  representations,  and  of- 
tentimes yielded  her  judgment;  that  her 
instructions  were  given  in  a kindly  and 
vivacious  manner;  that  she  was  a plea- 
sant-looking  woman — “bright,  cheerful, 
almost  merry,”  sometimes.  The  servants 
always  spoke  of  her  as  “the  madam.” 
Says  Stoddard,  “As  you  look  at  her  and 
talk  with  her,  the  fact  that  she  has  so 
many  enemies  strikes  you  as  one  of  the 
moral  curiosities  of  this  venomous  time.” 
She  dressed  well,  even  extravagantly. 
In  her  little  book,  Behind  the  Scenes , 
Mrs.  Keckley,  who  was  Mrs.  Lincoln’s 
dressmaker,  speaks  of  having  made  fif- 
teen dresses  for  her  in  three  or  four 
months.  This  authority  says  no  queen 
could  have  comported  herself  with  more 
dignity  than  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  all  public 
functions. 

Yet  this  woman  was  stigmatized  by  a 
certain  class  of  Washington  society  as 
low,  vulgar,  and  even  ignorant — without 
any  qualifications  for  the  high  station  to 
which  she  had  been  called. 

The  calumny  which  wounded  her  most 
deeply  was  her  alleged  sympathy  with  the 


rebellion,  which  had  its.  sole  foundation  in 
the  fact  that  her  Kentucky  half-brothers 
were  Confederates,  although  she  had  held 
no  intercourse  with  them  since  their  child- 
hood. It  was  said  and  believed  that  she 
hampered  her  husband  in  every  possible 
way  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In 
self  - protection  she  wished  Mr.  Stoddard 
to  examine  all  her  correspondence.  It  is 
certain  that  she  loyally  desired  the  suc- 
cess of  her  husband  and  the  great  cause 
he  so  ably  directed.  In  a printed  letter 
to  Mrs.  Keckley  Mrs.  Lincoln  asserts  posi- 
tively that  her  sympathies  were  strongly 
with  the  North  during  the  war,  and  al- 
ways. “I  have  never  failed  to  urge  my 
husband  to  be  an  extreme  Republican.” 
As  Lincoln  always  consulted  and  relied 
upon  her  judgment,  it  is  hardly  probable 
he  would  have  taken  the  advanced  Re- 
publican ground  against  slavery  in  his 
house-divided-against-itself  speech  in  1858 
without  her  approval,  which  strongly  cor- 
roborates her  claim. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  her  loy- 
alty. Nobody  around  the  White  House 
seems  to  have  questioned  it.  She  always 
took  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
Union  army.  When  Washington  was 
threatened  in  1864,  she  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  front,  and  both  were  un- 
der fire  in  the  Confederate  attack  on  Fort 
Stevens.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  the  artist,  in 
his  Six  Months  at  the  White  House , notes 
the  significant  fact  that  while  others  were 
satisfied  with  saving  the  capital,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln expressed  great  chagrin  that  General 
Early’s  army  was  not  destroyed. 

Whenever  she  was  absent  from  home, 
Lincoln  always  kept  her  informed  by 
telegraph  of  important  events,  especially 
military  successes.  This  denotes  his  high 
esteem  for  her,  as  well  as  her  intelligent 
interest  in  wbat  tvas  going  forward.  The 
following  despatch  is  valuable  as  illus- 
trating this  habit,  as  well  as  Lincoln’s 
personal  view  of  Cliickamauga : 

War  Department,  Washington, 
September  24,  1863. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  : 

We  no w have  a tolerably  accurate  summing 
up  of  the  late  battle  between  Rosecrans  and 
Bragg.  The  result  is  that  we  are  worsted,  if 
at  all,  only  in  the  fact  that  we,  after  the  main 
fighting  was  over,  yielded  the  ground,  thus 
leaving  considerable  of  our  artillery  and  wound- 
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ed  to  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  for  which  we 
got  nothing  in  turn.  We  lost  in  general  offi- 
cers one  killed  and  three  or  four  wounded — all 
brigadiers;  while  according  to  rebel  accounts, 
which  we  have,  they  lost  six  killed  and  eight 
wounded.  Of  the  killed,  one  major-general 
and  live  brigadiers,  including  your  brother-in- 
law,  Helm  ; and  of  the  wounded,  three  major- 
generals  and  five  brigadiers.  This  list  may  be 
reduced  in  number  by  correction  of  confusion 
in  names.  At  11.40  a.m.  yesterday  General 
Rosecrans  telegraphs  from  Chattanooga,  “ We 
hold  this  point,  and  I cannot  be  dislodged  ex- 
cept by  very  superior  numbers  and  after  a 
great  battle.”  A despatch  leaving  there  after 
night  yesterday  says,  “No  tight  to-day.” 

A.  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  an  earnest, systematic 
visitor  at  the  various  army  hospitals  in 
and  around  Washington,  always  show- 
ing the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  wound- 
ed Union  soldiers,  delighting  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  luxuries  and  comforts  among 
them,  and  entering  with  spirit  upon  en- 
terprises to  collect  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  such.  She  was  not  ostentatious  in  this 
work,  but  did  it  quietly  and  effectively. 
The  following  telegram  bear's  evidence 
of  her  work  in  this  direction  : 

Executive  Mansion1,  Washington, 
August  16,  1862. 

Hon.  Hiram  Barney,  New  York  : 

Mrs.  L.  has  $1000  for  the  benefit  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  she  will  be  obliged,  and  send  the 
pay,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  select  and 
send  her  $200  worth  of  good  lemons  and  $100 
worth  of  good  oranges.  A.  Lincoln. 

About  the  1st  of  July,  1863,  while 
driving  out  to  the  Soldiers’  Home,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  violently  thrown  from  her 
carriage  and  severely  injured,  her  head 
striking  a stone.  She  was  several  weeks 
recovering.  The  President,  although  la- 
boring under  extreme  apprehension  for 
the  result  of  military  operations  at  Gettys- 
burg, was  greatly  alarmed  at  her  condi- 
tion, and  tenderly  watched  at  her  bed- 
side. Mrs.  Pomroy,  the  trained  nurse, 
says  he  overwhelmed  her  with  thanks  for 
saving  “mother's”  life,  as  lie  habitually 
called  his  wife.  And  notwithstanding 
his  own  anxiety,  he  sent  the  following 
reassuring  telegram  to  the  eldest  son, 
Robert,  a student  at  Harvard: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
July  8,  1868. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Mass.  : 

Don’t  bo  uneasy;  your  mother  very  slightly 
hurt  by  her  fall.  A.  Lincoln. 

But,  despite  his  father’s  assurance, 
“ Bob  ” made  his  mother’s  illness  the  pre- 


text for  a visit  home,  for  on  the  11th  he 
was  in  New  York,  where  his  father  sent 
him  the  laconic  despatch,  “ Come  to  Wash- 
ington,” followed  soon  after  by  another, 
“Why  do  I hear  no  more  of  you?”  Lin- 
coln constantly  cheered  on  this  son  “Bob” 
in  his  college  work  by  manifestations  of 
■watchful  interest,  as  the  following  tele- 
gram illustrates: 

War  Department,  Washington, 
October  11,  1863. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  J lass.: 

Your  letter  makes  us  a little  uneasy  about 
your  health.  Telegraph  us  how  you  are.  If 
you  think  it  would  help  you,  make  ns  a visit. 

A.  Lincoln. 

January  11,  1864,  he  telegraphs:  “I  send 
you  draft  to-day.  How  are  you  now? 
Answer  by  telegraph  at  once.” 

About  the  time  “mother’’  was  recover- 
ing from  the  hurt  above  mentioned.  Lin- 
coln replied  to  a request  of  a Kentucky 
friend  of  hers  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  21, 1863. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Preston,  Lexington,  Ky. : 

Your  dispatch  to  Mrs.  L.  received  yesterday. 
She  is  not  well.  Owing  to  her  early  and  strong 
friendship  for  you  I would  gladly  oblige  you, 
but  I cannot  absolutely  do  it.  If  General  Boyle 
and  Hon.  James  Guthrie,  one  or  both,  in  their 
discretion  see  fit  to  give  you  the  passes,  this  is 
my  authority  to  them  for  doing  so. 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  President's  characteristic  wariness 
is  here  disclosed,  making  somebody  on 
the  ground  in  whom  he  had  confidence, 
and  who  would  know  the  merits  of  the 
request  for  passes,  responsible  for  their 
issuance. 

Mr.  Carpenter  says  that  on  the  evening 
of  his  renomination  Lincoln  gave  Mr. 
John  Hay  and  himself  a serious  account 
of  having  seen  a double  image  of  himself 
in  a mirror  on  the  day  of  his  nomination 
at  Chicago,  exactly  alike,  except  one  Lin- 
coln was  paler  than  the  other.  While 
this  singular  vision  made  but  little  im- 
pression on  the  President, Mr.Noali  Brooks 
asserts  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  feared  it  was  an 
omen  that  her  husband  would  not  live 
through  his  second  term.  The  following 
telegram  will  confirm  the  conviction  that 
both  believed  somewhat  in  dreams  and 
omens : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  9,  1863. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

Tbink  you  better  put  Tad’s  pistol  away.  1 
bad  an  ugly  dream  about  him. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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That  Tad’s  pistol  was  immediately  “put 
away  ” by  his  mother  is  almost  certain, 
for  I find  at  a later  date  these  significant 
despatches : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
October  16,  1863. 

Thomas  TP.  Sweeney,  Continental  Hotel,  Phila- 
delphia : 

Tad  is  teasing  me  to  have  yon  forward  his 
pistol  to  him.  A.  Lincoln. 

Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
October  16,  1863. 

The  President  of  the  United  States: 

Love  to  Tad.  He  shall  have  it  to-morrow. 

Thomas  W.  Sweeney. 

The  following  shows  the  consideration 
which  was  characteristic  of  Lincoln: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  21,  1862. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Continental  Hotel  : 

Do  not  come  on  the  night  train.  It  is  too 
cold.  Come  in  the  morning. 

A.  Lincoln. 

When  apart,  even  for  only  a few  days, 
they  kept  each  other  constantly  well-in- 
formed of  the  situation, often, apparently, 
when  there  was  not  much  to  tell.  Many 
of  these  telegrams  are  missing,  but  a good 
many  remain,  like  these: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  11,  1863. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  Philadelphia  : 

Your  three  dispatches  received.  I am  very 
well,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  and  Tad 
are  so.  A.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  15,  1863. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  : 

Tolerably  well.  Have  not  rode  out  much 
yet,  hut  have  at  last  got  new  tires  on  the  car- 
riage wheels,  and  perhaps  shall  ride  out  soon 
now.  A.  Lincoln. 

War  Department,  Washington, 
June  16,  1863, 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  Philadelphia  : 

It  is  a matter  of  choice  with  yourself  wheth- 
er you  come  home.  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  that  did  not  exist  when  you 
went  away.  As  bearing  on  the  question  of 
your  coming  home,  I do  not  think  the  raid  into 
Pennsylvania  amounts  to  anything  at  all. 

A.  Lincoln. 

This  last  despatch  has  a particular  his- 
torical value  as  showing  the  feeling  of 
the  Washington  government  during  the 
early  stages  of  Lee’s  northward  movement, 
as  well  as  its  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  movement, which  mate- 
rialized into  a powerful  invasion,  culmi- 
nating in  the  overthrow  of  the  Confed- 


erate army  at  Gettysburg  only  two  weeks 
after  Lincoln  penned  the  foregoing  tele- 
gram. 

Their  second  son,  Willie,  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1862.  This  was  a great  blow  to  both 
the  parents,  and  seems  to  have  wrought  a 
complete  change  in  the  mother.  Mrs. 
Keckley  records  that  the  sight  of  the  dead 
lad’s  face  threw  Mrs.  Lincoln  into  con- 
vulsions; she  could  not  afterwards  bear 
to  look  upon  her  son’s  picture,  and  never 
again  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  room 
in  which  he  died.  She  became  a sad, 
moody,  dejected  woman,  and  displayed 
an  almost  supernatural  dread  of  some 
impending  danger  to  her  husband  or  chil- 
dren. There  is  no  doubt  that  she  had 
forebodings  of  Lincoln’s  assassination. 
In  the  utterances  of  both,  after  Willie’s 
death,  even  in  the  brief  telegrams  I am 
quoting,  there  is  observed  an  undercurrent 
of  deep  anxiety  concerning  the  welfare  of 
Bob  and  Tad.  During  one  of  her  absences 
the  following  correspondence  by  telegraph 
occurred : 

War  Department,  Washington, 
September  21,  1863. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  : 
The  air  is  so  clear  and  cold,  and  apparent- 
ly healthy,  that  I would  be  glad  for  you  to 
come.  Nothing  very  particular,  but  I would 
be  glad  to  see  you  and  Tad.  A.  Lincoln. 

New  York,  September  21,  1863. 
Edward  McManus,  Executive  Mansion  : 

Go  to  Col.  McCallum  and  ask  him  to  send 
the  green  car  on  to  Philadelphia  for  me,  and 
make  arrangements  for  a special  car  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia.  Send  me  a reply  im- 
mediately. Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
September  22,  1863. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  : 
Did  you  receive  my  dispatch  of  yesterday  ? 
Mrs.  Cuthbert  did  not  correctly  understand 
me.  I directed  her  to  tell  you  to  use  your  own 
pleasure  whether  to  stay  or  come;  and  I did 
not  say  it  is  sickly  and  that  you  should  on  no 
account  come.  So  far  as  I see  or  know,  it  was 
never  healthier,  and  I really  wish  to  see  you. 
Answer  this  on  receipt.  A.  Lincoln. 

New  York,  September  22,  1863. 

A.  Lincoln : 

Your  telegram  received.  Did  you  not  re- 
ceive my  reply?  I have  telegraphed  Col. 
McCallum  to  have  the  car  ready  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment.  Have  a very  bad  cold, 
and  am  anxious  to  return  home,  as  you  may 
suppose.  Taddie  is  well. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

The  following  series  of  telegrams  is  of 
later  date : 
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New  York,  December  4,  1863. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  United  States  : 
Reached  here  last  evening;  very  tired  and 
severe  headache.  Hope  to  hear  you  are  do- 
ing well.  Expect  a telegraph  to-day. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  5,  1863. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York  : 
All  doing  well.  A.  Lincoln. 

New  York , December  6,  1863. 

A.  Lincoln  : 

Do  let  me  know  immediately  how  Taddie 
and  yourself  are.  I will  he  home  by  Tuesday 
without  fail ; sooner  if  needed. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

To  this  despatch  the  President  replied 
on  the  same  day,  using'  precisely  the  same 
words  as  those  in  his  despatch  of  the  day 
before — “All  doing  well.”  Evidently 
laboring  under  deep  anxiety,  and  not  re- 
ceiving this  reply  promptly,  the  wife  re- 
peated her  inquiry  to  the  major-domo  of 
the  White  House  in  the  following  impe- 
rious terms: 

New  York,  December  6,  1863. 
Edward  McManus,  Executive  Mansion  : 

Let  me  know  immediately  exactly  how  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Taddie  are. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  7,  1863. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York  : 
All  doing  well.  Tad  confidently  expects 
you  to-night.  When  will  you  cornel 

A.  Lincoln. 

New  York,  December  7,  1863. 

A.  Lincoln  : 

Will  leave  here  positively  at  8 a.m.  Tues- 
day morning.  Have  carriage  waiting  at  de- 
pot in  Washington  at  6 p.m.  Did  Tad  receive 
his  book  I Please  answer. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  7,  1863. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York: 
Tad  has  received  his  book.  The  carriage 
shall  be  ready  at  6 p.m.  to-morrow. 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  occasion  of  a visit  to  New  York 
— either  returning  from  the  North  or  go- 
ing— the  following  spring,  being  accom- 
panied by  Tad,  Mrs.  Lincoln  announced 
her  arrival  thus: 

New  York  City,  April  28,  1864. 
Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  President  United  States  : 

We  reached  here  iu  safety.  Hope  you  are 
well.  Please  send  me  by  mail  to-day  a check 
for  $50,  directed  to  me,  care  Mr.  Warren  Le- 
land,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  N.  Y.  Tad  says  are 
the  goats  well  I Mrs.  Lincoln. 


The  President  sent  the  following  unique 
reply : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington. 
April  28,  1864. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York  : 

The  draft  will  go  to  you.  Tell  Tad  the 
goats  and  father  are  very  well — especially  the 
goats.  A.  Lincoln. 

There  are  scores  of  persons  still  living 
in  Washington  who  remember  distinctly 
this  pair  of  “White  House  goats.”  Lin- 
coln, as  well  as  Tad,  was  very  fond  of 
them.  On  warm  bright  days  the  father 
and  son  would  play  with  these  pets  in 
the  yard  for  an  hour  at  a time.  To  Mrs. 
Keckley  the  President  one  day  said: 
“ Come  here  and  look  at  my  two  goats; 
see  how  they  sniff  the  clear  air  and  skip 
and  play  in  the  sunshine.  Whew,  what 
a jump!”  as  one  of  them  made  a lofty 
spring.  “He  feeds  on  my  bounty  and 
jumps  for  joy,”  continued  the  President; 
“ Do  you  think  we  could  call  him  a 
bounty  - jumper  ? My  goat  is  far  above 
him,  the  man  who  enlists  into  the  ser- 
vice for  a consideration,  and  deserts  the 
moment  he  receives  his  money,  but  to  re- 
peat the  play,  is  bad  enough.  See,  my 
pets  recognize  me” — as  the  two  goats  ad- 
vanced and  gazed  up  into  the  window, 
shaking  their  heads.  “There  they  go 
again.  What  jolly  fun!”  and  he  laughed 
outright  as  the  goats  went  skittering 
across  the  green. 

The  goats  certainly  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied a considerable  place  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s affections,  for  in  the  following  tel- 
egram, later  the  same  year,  he  mentions 
them  again : 

War  Department,  Washington, 
September  8,  1864. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Manchester,  Vermont : 

All  well,  including  Tad’s  pouy  and  the  goats. 
Mrs.  Col.  Dimmick  died  night  before  last.  Bob 
left  Sunday  afternoon.  Said  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  should  see  you.  A.  Lincoln. 

While  the  central  figure  in  the  White 
House  was  occasionally  indulging  in  such 
innocent  diversions,  he  was  deeply  en- 
grossed with  the  vast  preparations  for 
the  spring  campaign  then  going  forward. 
The  armies  of  Grant,  Sherman,  and  the 
others  began  their  concerted  forward 
movement  on  the  4tli  of  May,  1864,  about 
a week  after  the  interchange  of  the  “goat  ” 
telegrams  quoted  above.  The  enemies  of 
the  Union,  by  sneers  at  Lincoln’s  so-called 
“buffoonery,”  endeavored  to  convince 
the  North  that  he  not  only  lacked  digni- 
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ty,  stability  of  character,  and  capacity, 
but  bad  no  proper  appreciation  of  the 
trials  of  the  nation  nor  the  hardships  of 
the  soldiers.  Doubtless  many  good  peo- 
ple were  convinced  that  Lincoln  was  de- 
ficient in  feeling,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  there  never  was  a day  when  he  did 
not  have  the  affections  of  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Stoddard  relates  that  on  one  of 
Lincoln’s  visits  to  the  theatre,  after  the 
audience  had  risen  and  cheered  him,  a 
harsh  voice  near  the  centre  aisle  croaked 
out:  “He  hasn’t  any  business  here! 
That’s  all  he  cares  for  his  poor  soldiers!” 
Instantly  yells  of  “Put  him  out!”  re- 
sounded from  all  quarters.  The  ruffian, 
quickly  identified,  was  not  a soldier  at 
all,  and  he  was  incontinently  hustled 
through  the  door  into  the  street  by  a 
party  of  real  soldiers,  amid  a clang  of  pa- 
triotic music  opportunely  struck  up  by 
the  orchestra.  Lincoln  appeared  not  to 
notice  the  incident. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to 
the  army,  which  were  not  infrequent,  the 
President  sent  his  wife  the  following: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  24,  1864. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Boston,  Mass. : 

All  well  and  very  warm.  Tad  and  I have 
been  to  General  Grant’s  army.  Returned  yes- 
terday safe  and  sound.  A.  Lincoln. 

Some  two  months  later  there  was  anoth- 
er short  but  significant  despatch,  showing 
in  what  affectionate  regard  Lincoln  held 
Tad,  and  indeed  his  entire  family: 

War  Department,  Washington, 
August  31,  1864. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Manchester,  Tt. : 

All  reasonably  well.  Bob  is  not  here  yet. 
How  is  dear  Tad?  A.  Lincoln. 

These  fugitive  despatches,  found  among 
the  official  records  of  the  war,  where  they 
lodged  with  the  other  drift  of  that  pro- 
lific period,  were  probably  only  frag- 
ments of  the  correspondence  carried  on 
by  the  Lincolns  during  frequent  absences 
from  the  capital,  and  while  the  elder  son, 
Bob,  was  at  Harvard.  The  great  respon- 
sibilities entailed  upon  him  by  the  war 
made  it  almost  an  impossibility  for  the 
President  himself  to  be  absent,  except  to 
go  to  the  front. 

There  is  a final  series  of  these  telegrams, 
partly  social  and  partly  official,  interest- 
ing as  bearing  upon  Lincoln’s  domestic 
relations,  besides  having  great  historical 
value  in  connection  with  the  closing 
events  of  the  war  and  of  his  own  great 


career.  They  tell  their  own  story,  with- 
out much  comment  or  explanation: 

City  Point,  Va.,  March  20,  1865,  10  a.m. 
His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln,  President  of  the 

United  States  : 

Can  you  not  visit  City  Point  for  a day  or 
two  ? I would  like  very  much  to  see  you,  and 
I think  tbe  rest  would  do  you  good. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut.  Gen. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  20,  1865,  6 p.m. 
Lieutenant-General  Grant,  City  Point,  Fa.  : 

Your  kind  invitation  received.  Had  already 
thought  of  going  immediately  after  the  next 
rain.  Will  go  sooner,  if  any  reason  for  it. 
Mrs.  L.  and  a few  others  will  probably  accom- 
pany me.  Will  notify  you  of  exact  time,  once 
it  shall  be  fixed  upon.  A.  Lincoln. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  March  21, 1865. 
His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States  : 

General  Grant  would  like  to  see  you,  and  I 
shall  he  in  Washington  to-morrow  morning 
with  this  vessel  (the  Bat),  in  which  you  can 
leave  in  the  afternoon.  She  is  a regular  armed 
man-of-war  and  the  fastest  on  the  river.  I 
think  it  would  be  best  for  vou  to  use  her. 

G.  V.  Fox, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

This  is  indicative' of  some  anxiety,  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  and  official  family, 
for  the  President’s  personal  safety  during 
his  journeys  to  and  fro  between  the  White 
House  and  the  army.  A still  later  one 
from  Secretary  Stanton  shows  more  plain- 
ly the  same  anxious  solicitude.  The  same 
day  the  President  telegraphed  as  follows 
to  Bob,  who  had  meantime  graduated 
from  Harvard  and  become  a volunteer 
officer  on  General  Grant's  staff : 

War  Department,  Washington, 
March  21,  1865. 

Captain  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  City  Point,  Fa.  : 

We  now  think  of  starting  to  you  about 
1 p.m.,  Thursday.  Don’t  make  public. 

A.  Lincoln. 

This  telegram  announced  the  last  his- 
toric visit  he  paid  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Tad  accom- 
panied him.  At  City  Point,  for  the  last 
time,  the  whole  family  were  united.  The 
entire  correspondence  leaves  an  impres- 
sion that  this  visit  was  a concerted  one 
between  Mr.  Stanton,  General  Grant,  and 
perhaps  others,  to  temporarily  relieve  the 
President  from  t he  strain  at  Washington. 
Of  course  they  all  knew  that  the  final 
movements  for  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion were  impending,  and  perhaps  Gen- 
eral Grant  really  wished  for  a personal 
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consultation  with  him.  It  is  not  improb- 
able, too,  that  Lincoln’s  presence  was  ex- 
pected to  have  an  encouraging  effect  upon 
the  army.  Exactly  a week  later  the  Pre- 
sident telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

City  Point,  Va.,  March  30,  1865,  7.30  p.m. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War  : 

I begin  to  feel  that  I ought  to  be  at  home, 
and  yet  I dislike  to  leave  without  seeing  near- 
er to  the  end  of  General  Grant’s  present  move- 
ment. He  has  now  been  out  since  yesterday 
morning,  and  although  he  has  not  been  divert- 
ed from  his  programme,  no  considerable  effect 
has  yet  been  produced,  so  far  as  we  know 
here. ...  A.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Stanton  sent  the  following  mem- 
orable reply  next  morning: 

War  Department,  Washington, 

March  31,  1865,  9.30  a.m. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  : 

I hope  you  will  stay  to  see  it  out,  or  for  a 
few  days  at  least.  I have  strong  faith  that 
your  preseuce  will  have  great  influence  in  in- 
ducing exertions  that  will  bring  Richmoud ; 
compared  to  that,  no  other  duty  can  weigh  a 
feather.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  be  done 
here  but  petty  private  ends  that  you  should 
not  be  annoyed  with.  A pause  by  the  army 
now  would  do  harm  ; if  you  are  on  the  ground 
there  will  be  no  pause.  All  well  here. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

City  Point,  Va.,  April  1,  1865,  1 p.m. 
Ron.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 
....Mrs.  Lincoln  has  started  home,  and  I 
will  thank  you  to  see  that  our  coachman  is  at 
the  arsenal  wharf  at  8 o’clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, there  to  wait  until  she  arrives. 

A.  Lincoln. 

War  Department,  Washington, 

April  2,  1865,  11  a.m. 
The  President,  City  Point: 

Mrs.  Lincoln  arrived  safely  this  morning. 
General  Augur’s  headquarters  were  burned  up 
last  night;  whether  the  fire  was  caused  by 
negligence  or  design  is  unknown.  I congratu- 
late you  and  General  Grant  upon  the  prospect 
of  great  success.  Every  one  is  eager  for  news. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  last  two  sentences  of  this  despatch 
had  reference  to  Sheridan’s  victory  at 
Five  Forks  the  day  before,  which  presaged 
the  fall  of  Petersburg. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  left  him, 
the  President  promptly  resumed  his  habit 
of  keeping  her  duly  informed  of  passing 
events,  as  is  shown  by  the  two  following 
despatches : 
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City  Point,  Va.,  April  2,  1865,  8.30  a.m. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Executive  Mansion  : 

Last  night  General  Grant  telegraphed  that 
General  Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  and  the 
Fifth  Corps  had  captured  three  brigades  of 
infantry,  a train  of  wagons,  and  several  bat- 
teries, prisoners  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sand. This  morning  General  Grant  having 
ordered  an  attack  along  the  whole  line  tele- 
graphs as  follows  [Grant’s  despatch  omitted]. 

Robert  yesterday  wrote  a little  cheerful 
note  to  Captain  Penrose,  which  is  all  he  has 
heard  of  him  since  you  left.  A.  Lincoln. 

Robert  had  gone  to  the  front  with  Gen- 
eral Grant.  The  second  despatch  shows 
that  his  mother  had  left  Tad  with  the 
President,  and  the  little  chap  entered 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  with  his  father: 
City  Point,  Va.,  April  2,  1865. 

Mrs.  Lincoln : 

At  4.30  p.m.  to-day  General  Grant  telegraphs 
me  that  he  has  Petersburg  completely  envel- 
oped from  river  below  to  river  above,  and  has 
captured,  since  he  started  last  Wednesday, 
about  12,000  prisoners  and  50  guns.  He  sug- 
gests that  I shall  go  out  and  see  him  in  the 
morning,  which  1 think  I will  do.  Tad  and  I 
are  both  well,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you  and 
your  party  here  at  the  time  you  name. 

A.  Lincoln. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  record  should  be 
closed  with  the  War  Secretary’s  answer 
to  a telegram  from  the  President  an- 
nouncing the  fall  of  Petersburg  and  his 
intention  to  visit  the  place.  Was  Mr. 
Stanton  already  dreading  some  such  ter- 
rible catastrophe  as  happened  to  his  chief 
only  twelve  days  later? 

War  Department,  Washington, 

April  3,  1865,  10.30  a.m. 

The  President : 

I congratulate  you  and  the  nation  on  the 
glorious  news  in  your  telegram  just  received. 
Allow  me  respectfully  to  ask  you  to  consider 
whether  you  ought  to  expose  the  nation  to 
the  consequence  of  any  disaster  to  yourself  in 
the  pursuit  of  a treacherous  and  dangerous 
enemy  like  the  rebel  army.  If  it  was  a ques- 
tion concerning  yourself  only  I should  not  pre- 
sume to  say  a word.  Commanding  generals 
are  in  the  line  of  their  duty  in  running  such 
risks;  but  is  the  political  head  of  a nation  in 
the  same  condition  ? 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  world  knows  what  occurred  sub- 
sequently. After  visiting  Petersburg 
and  Richmond,  which  had  fallen  under 
Grant’s  blows,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
speedy  destruction  of  Lee’s  army,  the 
President  returned  to  Washington.  Ten 
days  afterward  lie  was  foully  assassinated. 


